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fort PUBLISHED WEEKLY. | ment was appealed to, to stop its course. But at/and staggering with fatigue, presented himself 
Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. such a time, the strongest government becomes fee- | before the cabinet counsel of the day then sitting, 

= Subseriptions and Payments received by ble as a child. Actions for breach of law were and with difficulty articulated the words—* All is 

fely JOHN RICHARDSON | threatened ; but the law refused to interfere with| well.’ The worst danger had gone by. On 

the : tw | contracts so nearly akin to gambling. The glit-|these occasions, fhe truth never appears till men 

at No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, , 


en, | tering pagoda fell down with a crash, and it was| begin to suffer, Large discoveries were made of 


ling FRILABGLISEA. | long before public credit recovered from the shock | fraud, puffing, bolstering, and using, as if they 
—_—_—_— . . . . . | *.* . 

niet : |it had sustained. This mania has been attributed | were securities, the names of men whose riches 

our Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three months, | 


: stag | . . . | ‘ . . al ° ! 
if paid in advance, three aud a quarter cents; to any| ‘© Lipsius. He was, however, innocent of the|lay on the negative side of a single farthing! 


, be part of the United States, for three months, if paid in| g@™Mbling part of the transaction, having only | The capacity of man to be deluded is not easily 





en- advance, six and a-half cents. | sought good flowers at high prices. |guaged! The stones, sticks, &c., which are 
a “The years 1824 and 1825 are memorable in| found in the ostrich’s maw, are easy of digestion 
» be 


the For“The Frieng.” | the annals of this mercantile nation, as a period|compared with the incredibilities which may be 


uth ; \that promised great national prosperity. Agri-| assimilated by an all-trusting credulity.” 

REMARKABLE DELUSIONS. ‘culture, manufactures, and trade of every kind| ‘In 1845, another of these epidemics of delu- 
7 of (Continued from page 202.) | were profitable, This flattering state of things | sion seized upon the community. It will be long 
ent, 


“ But, however brilliant the horizon, it proved| reduced, of course, the interest on money, and| known by the name of the ‘ railway mania.’ 
itself all clouds and vapour. The day of awa-| stimulated men to seek for new investments;| ‘‘ This phrenzy, like others, arose out of pros- 
rded kening came. Rumours, vague and undefined| whilst all kinds of projects abounded. No less | perous times. Trade was plentiful, and money 

arose—none knew how; and increased with por-/ than 624 new joint-stock companies spread their|abundant. The system of railways had now 
Y tentous rapidity. Suspicion is even more conta-| shadowy, but brilliant visions before the public|come into complete operation, and men flew to 
gious than enthusiasm, or, rather, the frenzy of|eye. ‘Though proposed, as many of them were, |them for safe investments, then becoming difficult. 
fear is even more powerful than that of hope.|by men known to be destitute of capital, the| The sanguine looked upon the metal road as the 
Men began to think of securing themselves, ‘The| shares were usually sold. ‘ You talk,’ said a sa-| best regenerator of society. The rewards of vir- 


em- 








in prince of Conti sent such a quantity of paper to) tirist, ‘as if we had any real business to transact. | tue, the results of peace, the triumphs of civiliza- 
z the bank to be cashed as to require wagons to| All we have to do is to puff up our shares to a|tion were expected, not from moral means, but 
— remove the gold. The country was drained of| premium, delude the public into buying them, | from steam-engines and lines of iron, What may 
5 Qe its specie. An order was issued which diminish-| and then let the whole concern go to ruin.’ Min-|be a legitimate source of pecuniary profit be- 
ATs ; ed the value of the notes by one-half. Men,| ing companies started up in profusion, and were| came, as thus regarded, suggestive of conclusions 
athly struggling for the payment of their notes, were| successful in proportion to men’s ignorance of the | equally mournful and absurd, Maultitudes rushed 
ispo- killed in the crowd, An indescribable panic en-| localities whence they were to derive their wealth, |to seek a share in the high adventure. Every 
oa sued, during which guards were numerously post- |The history of the day was, in short, just that of quarter, each nook and corner of the island, the 
ae> ed in the streets to disperse the angry multitude.|a bright summer hour, which brings into the|lonely dell as the city mart, echoed to the sounds 
Jeing The horrors of another Bartholomew day were|sunshine a thousand insects of every huejof ‘scrip,’ ‘discount,’ and ‘premium,’ Neigh- 
, and threatened. The bank stopped payment of the|that they may be destroyed by the fury of the|bourhoods where only a few poor mining huts 
one precious metals. Law was nearly torn in pieces) coming thunder-storm. Clerks were to become| Were to be found, or vast districts uninhabited by 
veful- by the mob, and was compelled to seck refuge in| rich—labourers to be changed into masters—daz-|any huts at all, were to be penetrated by rail- 
irs of the apartments of the regent. At length the ad-| zling wealth danced before the eyes of those who roads, the direction of which none could account 
good venturer fled, and died in poverty, whilst France| were rich already. So long as public enthusiasm | for, and the benefits of which none could explain, 
s and was reduced to unspeakable distress, and the sad/| lasted, all was well ; but the climax was speedily | Prices of shares lay on the tradesman’s counter, 
a effects of this mania survived in the increase of| reached, and the downward course was terrible, |and near the gauze and riband of the milliner— 
eit the national debt by one-half. ‘Truly was the| Banks of deposit began to be beset; commercial | were to be found in the dashing equipage and in 
) will, Divine prediction fulfilled, ‘‘They that wild be| discounts became difficult; houses of high credit |the rumbling cart—imparted new life to the old, 
on of rich fall into temptation and a snare, and into| sought advances to meet their pressing demands, | and suddenly matured the young; whilst a wide- 
ently many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men|and heads of the most distinguished firms were| spread desire possessed almost every man to be 
= in destruction and perdition.’ | seen to await with solicitude the answers to their|something which as yet he was not.” 
essive “The next remarkable delusion was that| requests for discounts, It was the time when| “Some of these undertakings were prepared 
y cen- known by the name of the English ‘South Sea| one-pound notes were permitted to be issued by |and executed with a rapidity perfectly astonish- 
had a Scheme’—another striking instance of the extent| country bankers. ‘These notes became suspected, | !ng. _ The last day allowed by law for the send- 
BT to which common sense may be over-ridden by|and caused a tremendous run upon the banks, |!ng in of plans and documents was the 30th of 
spirit the all-engrossing passion for wealth.” | Nor was it only the originally insolvent firms | November, and to be ready by that day was an 
ing at “In the year 1634, the tulip-root became con-| which suffered. The enormous difficulty found | object of eager effort. Apprentices were sudden- 
things nected, especially in Holland and Germany, with| in such a moment of pressure, in turning the best|ly promoted to be surveyors, and draughtsmen 
Y = a mania for pecuniary speculation. The excite-| securities into cash, involved in a common ruin | were brought over from the continent.” 
— ment of this new passion was very great. [t|many companies worthy of the largest confidence.| _‘‘ Matters continued in this state till October, 
sound gave rise, also, to some ludicrous occurrences. . .; Men worth £100,000 were to be seen begging | 1845, when a general expectation of something 
cloud A gentleman, of some botanical taste, finding a| earnestly for the immediate advance of £1,000,| ominous began to pervade men’s minds, This 
elt the bulb in a conservatory, set himself to peel off its| Even where the most serious consequences did | was increased by the course taken by some lead- 
ormaite several coats, and then cut the remainder in| not ensue, many firms suffered tremendous losses | ing newspapers. The crash came. It fell upon 
cope pieces, The root was that of a van eyck, then| by the sudden disposal of their securities. The|the heads of many who had thought to get free 
.d, un- deemed one of the most precious of all tulip varie-| panic of the moment justified the statement, ‘ that | from the rafiers of the falling house ; but it also 
not, to ties. The infuriated proprietor dragged the of-|it arose from want of confidence in men able to| fell upon thousands who had been only weak, 
enera- fender before the magistrate, where the unfortu-| pay 40s., 50s., and 60s, in the pound.’ The|and not guilty.” 
> white nate culprit learned that the botanical specimen | Bank of England did all which was possible, but} ‘‘ Well does some moralist say, ‘ the world is a 
he had examined was worth 4,000 florins. He was|it was feared that its own stability would have cheat, which never pays what it promises.’ ” 
. = imprisoned till he found securities for the payment| been ruined in the crisis, At length one of the (‘To be continued.) 
he 
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of that sum. Such a rage, however, must neces-| directors, who had said that the bank could not 
sarily have its limits. A panic began, and govern-| stand such a run another week, exhausted, faint, 
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been demonstrated in London that in elevated) 
localities the ravages of cholera are much lighter | 
than in those on a level with the water-ceurses ;| 
and that the ratio of mortality varies with the| 
degree of elevation. If this be a general law, the) 
highest stories should be used as sleeping apart- 
ments during the prevalence of cholera. 
—_—_—Ss— 


From the Annual Monitor for 1854 


WILLIAM CROSS. 


William Cross, of Colchester, England, deceas- 
ed First month 24th, 1853, aged 73. 

This valued Friend was concerned to remem- | 
ber his Creator in the days of his youth. There | 
is reason to believe, that this proved the means of | 
his preservation from the gross evil of the world, 
and, as he advanced to manhood, being favoured | 
to experience the influence of Divine grace, and| 
yielding to its renovating power, he grew in the| 





ness of his compassionate Redeemer, who had | other necessary parts are cast. In this shop two 
vouchsafed to grant him a full assurance of an|tons of iron are cast daily. Twelve wheels are 
admittance into his eternal kingdom of rest and |cast every day. On such occasions as the cast- 
peace, Inthe morning of the day on which he |ings for the bridges are made, the amount of iron 
died, he attempted to give utterance, as he was|consumed in much larger. 
wont to do, to expressions of gratitude and praise,| The carpenter shops are for the construction 
but articulation failed, yet it was evident to those | and repair of cars, ‘The company have just com. 
about him, that his mind continued to be staid | pleted fifty-two cars, intended exclusively for the 
upon God, \transportation of hogs and sheep. They are 
His wife, to whom he had been happily united | made with two floors, which will enable them to 





|for thirty-six years, under a keen sense of be-|carry just twice the amount that can be carried 


reavement, concludes a short account of the last|/by an ordinary car. Besides these, there are 
hours of her beloved husband with this record, | buildings for the trimming and painting of pas- 

*T have the consolation of believing that my loss |Senger cars. 
is his everlasting gain.” | All the immense machinery is worked by two 
maaan: |steam-engines, one of sixty horse power, and one 

From the Plough, the Loom and the Auvil. jof about thirty horse power. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Works. | I'he Company have nearly completed two pow- 
m i . _ jerful engines, one for passengers and the other 
he machine shop of the Baltimore and Ohio! for freight, and intended tobe used on the west- 


knowledge of his Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. | Railroad Company, at Mount Clare, near Balti-|ern end of the road. ‘here are also machine 
He ofien referred with thankfulness to this period] more, is quite a curiosity, and well worth a visit. | shops at Wheeling, Fetterman’s, and at Martins. 
of his life, acknowledging how mercifully he had| The whole management of the road is divided burg, the two former being for repairs, and the 
been kept from the paths of sin, into three departments, namely, Transportation, | ast for the construction of machinery. It is esti- 
He resided nearly all his time in his native | of which Mr. John H. Done is master; Machine- | mated that the machinery and stock on hand are 
town, and, as a dutiful son, he was for several| ry, of which Mr, Hayes is master; Road, of which| alone worth one and a half millions of dollars. 


years engaged in assisting his parents to provide| Mr. Bollman is master, ‘The master of transpor-| Each shop has its foreman, who is responsible 


for a numerous fumily, He afterwards entered| tation performs the duty of superintending all the 
into trade on his own account, in the prosecution| freighting throughout the whole length of the road, 


|to the master presiding over the department to 
which it is attached. The road department is 


of which, he had to contend, in the first instance, | and has about seven hundred men under his com- | now engaged in the manufacture of two miles of 
with some difficulty and discouragement, but,| mand. The master of machinery has the entire | rails, composed of three pieces, ‘This rail is so 


through the blessing of Him whom he desired to 
serve, a degree of prosperity, commensurate with 
his moderate wishes, afterwards attended his hon- 
est endeavours to provide for the wants of this 


control of the building of locomotives, cars, &c.;| arranged, that much of the danger of the trains 

and has about two thousand four hundred men/ running off will be avoided, by the breaks in the 
° tT | e : ° = . . 

under his control. ‘The master of roads attends | rail having a proper bearing upon the side rail, 


to all constructions and repairs of roads, depots, |The whole number of buildings at Mount Clare, 


life. When ability was thus granted him, he was| water-stations, and other buildings, and has about | including car and engine-houses, is thirty. The 
solicitous to impart to the necessities of the poor,|nine hundred men under his control, Thus it} total number of cars now running, of all descrip- 
and to contribute towards the promotion of chari-| will be seen that four thousand mechanics and |tions, is five thousand; and locomotives, with 
table and philanthropic objects, in proportion to| labourers are employed in the several departments | those now building, two hundred and eight. 
the means committed to his trust. He took a|of the road. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad is next to 
lively interest in the cause of universal peace, the} ‘The most interesting department is that of ma-|the Erie road in length, the main stem, from Bal- 
total extinction of the slave trade and slavery, the|chinery. The first in the department are the|timore to Wheeling, being 380 miles, and the 
circulation of the Holy Scriptures, and popular| blacksmith and moulding shops, Of the former | Washington branch, 40 miles. The road is of 
education. In the furtherance of these objects he| there are six, devoted to the manufacture of the| yast importance to those portions of Maryland 
willingly gave a portion of his time and money,| various parts of machinery. The first is for the| and Virginia through which it passes, and opens 
and it might be truly said of him, that his heart) preparation of the heavier portions of the machi-|a direct line of travel to the great West and 
was replete with love and good will to all man-| nery, such as shafts and axles of the cars and| South-west. It is under the very best of man- 
kind. He was often concerned to encourage) locomotives, In this shop there are twenty-four | agement ; and the travelling public already find 
others by a word of counsel, especially those in| forges, several of which are attended by three |it one of the most safe and speedy means of reach- 
early life, earnestly recommending them to endea-| hands each, This number is requisite to handle|ing the great West from Baltimore and points 
vour to walk in that path which he had himself) with facility the heavy shafis, which are swung | further north. The freight of the road in agri- 
found to be a way of pleasantness and a path of) by a crane, and carried to a large steam-hammer |cultural products and coal, is enormous; and 
peace, |in the centre of the shop. ‘The hammer is man- |when its value as a means of passenger transit is 
Between seven and eight years before his death, | aged by a lad, who, by simply turning a screw,| fully appreciated, it will be second to none in the 
he was affected with a severe attack of paralysis,| regulates the force of blow to any required power. | country in this particular, It passes through a 
which, in its advancing stages, gradually reduced | ‘The hammer weighs fifteen hundred pounds, All/most romantic region, and, during the warmer 
his strength; yet, under this afflictive dispensa-|the forges are blown by a pipe conducted from| months, would fully compensate a lover of nature 
tion, he was preserved in patience, resignation,|the biowing boxes in the main building, ‘The|in pursuit of the beautiful and the sublime, for a 
and even cheerfulness, and he persevered, as long | other shops are for the manufacture of the smaller| ride over its entire length, Like the Erie road, 
as he was able, in meeting with his friends for| portions of machinery and for repairs, lit is a stupendous monument of the perseverance 
public worship. ‘This he deemed a high privilege, | The principal machine shop is devoted exclu- | and enterprise of those who have overcome almost 
and it was his practice, for many years, to close) sively to the turning and finishing of the nice and | insurmountable obstacles, to effect its completion. 
his shop on the morning of the weck-day meet-| more important pieces of machinery, both of iron | oo 
ing, in order to enable those of his assistants who|and brass, In this are some thirty lathes, and| W. Wilberforce, in his Practical Christiani- 
were members of our religious Society to be pre- | while one is engaged in polishing a small piece | ty,” and in commenting on the resolves and re- 
sent. As our dear friend approached the confines | of brass-work, another is boring out the hub of a| resolves of the newly-awakened, but unconverted 
of time, gratitude for temporal and spiritual mer-| wheel, or preparing its surface for the tire, And| sinner, observes in a note :— If any one would 
cies was increasingly the prevalent feeling of his) the shop is exclusively for heavy work, such as| read a description of this process, enlivened and 
mind, He frequently adopted the language of the planing down the rough suriace of a heavy iron! enforced by the powers of the most exquisite poe- 
Psalmist, “Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all/|plate, or preparing the several parts of new/|try, let him peruse the middle and latter part of 
that is within me bless his holy name; bless the bridges, which are in course of construction for|the fifth book of *Cowper’s ‘Task. My warm 
Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits,” | the use of the roae, Here, too, are the boilers, | attachment to the beautifully natural compositions 
and as his weakness increased, he often express- smoke-stacks, and furnaces of the locomotives! of this truly Christian poet, may, perhaps, bias 
ed his thankfulness to his heavenly Father, who| manufactured, and also the tenders, which are} my judgment ; but the part of the work to which 


had dealt so gently and mercifully with him, and constructed principally of iron. iI reler, appears to me scarcely surpassed by any 











who, he humbly believed, had lis'ened to his fee-| In the moulding shops are two cupolas, blown | thing in our language. ‘The honourable epithet 
ble cry. He referred continual y, with very ten-| by pipes from the main building, where all the|of Christian may justly be assigned to a poet, 
der feelings, to the boundicss end unmerited good-| iron is prepared, and where all the wheels and | whose writings, while they fuscinate the reader 
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: ; ; Sa ; 
two by their manifestly coming from the heart, breathe |cation from Abraham Shackleton, a Quaker} to leave you, but the example of my death, which 
are throughout the spirit of that character of Christi-|schoolmaster of Ballytone, he went to Trinity|1 pray you to bear in mind; for though it be bit- 
ast. anity, with which she was announced to the|collége, Dublin, where he remained three years.| ter to the flesh, and fearful before men, yet it is 
iron world: Glory to God in the highest, and on earth/|[n 1753, he entered as a law student at the tem-|the entrance into eternal life, which none shall 
‘ peace, good will to men.” |ple, but applied himself almost wholly to litera-|inherit who deny Jesus Christ before men, and 
tion cx cia ture, He was for many years a member of Par-| before this wicked generation, The fire burning 
a For “The Friend” |liament. He died 1797. His compositions have! slowly, his sufferings were long and dreadful ; but 
the |been collected in sixteen volumes octavo. In| his pati i , i 

: : 2 - In| his patience and piety were only more fully dis- 
or fF o: . at ° . ‘ 
are Biog aphical Sketches for the Young; | private life, he was amiable and benevolent; in| played thereby ; insomuch that many were led to 
n to Intending —— the ae Religion of the | public indefatigable, ardent, and abhorrent of/inquire into his principles, and to adopt them. 
ried ross, to all other attainments. meanness and injustice! As an orator he ranks) “ ‘The smoke of Patrick [lamilton,” said a papist, 
are MARY JANE GRAHAM, among the first of modern times, and as a writer, | “inf cted as many as it blew upon.” Blessed in- 
pas- “Mary Jane Graham, was born in Jondon, | it must be acknowledged there are few who equal,| fection! How powerful is the example, often, of 
April, 1803, and died at Stoke Fleming, 1830.|and none who transcend him. He was a sincere| one youth. 
two She was a young woman of superior talents, | believer in Christianity, and his noble mind was’! aa 
one highly cultivated mind, and uncommon scientific | moulded and elevated by its pure and generous For “The Friend.” 
attainments. She was mistress of the Greek, | sentiments, Unlike some of his greatest cotem- Refleetions at the Close of the Week. 
0W- Latin, French, Spanish and Italian lang s aries, h d ither tk l he dic 
atin, » Sy alian languages, | poraries, he made neither the bottle nor the dice| 4 . . 
; ; |r. aa ; ; nother week is past—another of those lit 
ther and was in an uncommon degree mistress of her/his household deities ; he had no taste for pursuits! limited aims iol a whiel quauied des a 
a own. But it proved sorrowfully true in her case, | that kill time rather than pass it; ‘1 have no time,” | life Lee me pause a little before | enter usoa 
une as it has in the case of too many others, that her /|said he, “to be idle.” Although in the judgment . —. Sera a: 
tins. i : ’ ; ; new week, and consider what this life is, which is 
iterary attainments became to her a temptation /of the world, he was one of the greatest states | ‘ ‘ . ‘ ; 
the d ; ie . thus imperceptibly stealing away, and whither it 
. and a snare; and well nigh became her destruction. | men and orators of his own, and perhaps of any|._ lucti * Ww ’ . . 
esti- “A ae 4 3 Se , aha . - |is conducting me, hat space does it occupy in 

t seven years old, she was a very pious |age, his humility was even more rare and remark-| , . 1 ow rt : 

are hild : deli 5 ; : | 5 ; ; ; .| this vast universe? What proportion does it bear 
child ; delighted in doing good; and her views of| able than his genius. He declined the honour of |, parte” - . 
. tiene “i ; to eternity! Let me think then, and think deep- 
'e religious truth were remarkably lucid, consistent, |an interment in the great national receptacle of | : 
sible d ical ; : ; ‘ly, how I have employed the week just past. 
and practical, But at seventeen she was led astray | iustrious men, Westminster Abbey, and even| lad . . . 
t to i Sad Shiai ie soni asiies d ogee fete ee ; . | Have | advanced in, or deviated from the path 
‘ y her literary attainments; and religion, and the | forbade it in his will; assigning as his reason, * | 7.4 . . 
a ie 2 : \> : a ; |that leads to life? Has my time been improved, 
; cross of Christ became of little or no account to| have had in my life but too much of noise and| : rir 
3 of hand 7 ; ; “~'s ; | lost, —or worse than lost,—misspent? If the latter, 
: ier in her great eagerness to acquire mental gua-|compliment.” To the approach of death he sub- «1 ‘ 
5 80 lifeations : aa ira eis ‘ | let me use double diligence to redeem it. Have 
z yications; and her Christian hope became at| mitted with a calm and Christian resignation, un-| aoa d 1 
ains nit citehieln aaliiionih tn dies: I | a: : || been careful to set a good example? Have I 
ength entirely eclipsed in the gloom of Infideli-| disturbed by a murinur, hoping, as he said, * to} . . + . 
the r AL ! = lei ' hes : .._ | according to my station been diligent and indus- 
ty! After a long season of severe conflict she was, | obtain the Divine mercy through the intercession | , hej H 
rail. a Divi ; | trious to do good to all my fellow beings? Have 
iowever, through Divine grace and favour, re-| of a blessed Redeemer, which he had long sought os 
are ablished j “ : ecb pe! at o) © | kept my temper calm, my spirits cheerful, and 
ary established in the faith of the gospel of Christ| with unfeigned humiliation, and to which he now| «ht ¢ . 1 ti 
The heiens wail a .o ; otiiee imy heart in a right frame? If to these questions 
; esus; and published a full account of her exer-| looked with a trembling hope.” The first clause! . nant | dentl : ffi . 
srip- ; ‘= the t * aeakiied | 6 hislin his wi A ..-. | L can humbly, yet confidently answer affirmative- 
cises, In the hope of reclaiming others from this|in his will marks in a manner equally striking! 
with : aa ; pa ssaam | bh’ ; ; ae | ly, that I have done my best; if I have truly re- 
awful spirit of unbelief. ‘The work was written| his deliberate views and deepest feelings on this| : 
a ; abe ; ° .. | pented for all the past, made good resolutions for 
originally in the form of a Letter to her Spanish| great subject, and is a sort of testamentary wit-| oe : 
t to ; 5 ithe future, and sought for Divine aid to keep 
teacher, who was an infidel. ness to the world, of the truth and value of the * : : 
Bal- “H s oss | sha ; .. | them, the honest endeavour will be graciously ac- 
er health was very delicate from her child-| gospel of Christ. ‘ According to the ancient 
the hood, and for the last few years of her life she| good, and laudable custom of which my heart and| <P'@¢ by Him, who records all our actions and 
s of wee & sreat sufki va but bein x now restored to Sod : ‘ on re sa oe - way, i a mongees and betare whenn We sant Sea 
F > . > ‘ > 2 2 2 Dp au se 
er on ee es 5 ae Sa oe propriety, | commit) day of judgment, to render an account of the deeds 
. her early belief in the simple, but powerful truths my soul to God, hoping for His mercy through | dene in tha bol A 
ens of Christianity, her religion enabled her to tri-|the merits of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, | " P 
- umph — suflerings ; re she reaped from the | &c.” ; | For ‘The Friend." 
re peaceable [fruits of righteousness,’ ‘ Strengthen- | “Calvary! sa e 
find ed with all might, unto all long-suffering with Thy name to me is balm. On thee my thoughts Review of the Weather for Second Month, 1854. 
ach- joyfulness,’ she remarked on one occasiun that | pose the livelong day; and when at night The first two days of the month were very 
ints how * gai i ia dines t : el Deep sleep descends on men, my thoughts awake sate Siien 8 alanis » eeneaiall nahn a 
ei her petas were sweeter than ioney, or t 1€ RON- | Po muse upon thy wonders. Round thy cross | Spring- ike and pleasant 3 especially noticeabie as 
gri- eycomb.’ Forgiveness, and the remission of sins | ‘Twine my eternal hopes, and flourish there.” following a succession of cold and gloomy wea- 
and that were past, through the mercy and mediation; . ther. On the 2nd, the mercury rose to 66°,— 
it is of Christ, and the gilt of repentance, were now, His biographer says, ** Burke was superior to the higher than at any other time during the month. 
the attainments which to her outshone and eclipsed |@ge in which he lived, On the morning of the 3rd there was a brief but 
sha all other attainments or considerations, She| << iviolent snow storm, Two or three inches of 
mer found them to be the ‘ one thing neediul,’ ¢ the| PATRICK HAMILTON. 'snow also fell during the night of the 7th, but 
ure good part which shall never be taken from her.’} Patrick Hamilion,—the first Scotch reformer.) Was followed next morning by rain, which con- 
ra ‘This is not death to me,’ she said on one occa-| He was of royal descent, a circumstance valuable tinued most of the day, ‘The 9th was quite clear 
oad, sion, ‘ for Jesus hath tasted death for me, and hath! only as it drew more attention to his doctrine, life,|and mild, and rendered doubly pleasant by the 
nee drunk up all its bitterness.’ Alter a violent at-| and sufferings, He was naturally ofan amiable dis-| re-appearance ol the larks and b!ue-birds, several 
nost tack of coughing and spasm, a friend said to her position, and being well educated, was very early of which we saw had returned from their south- 
ion. ‘I fear you suffer much ;’ ‘Oa, no,’ she replied,|imade Abbot of Perme. At the age of twenty-| ward journey. : 
' ‘I delight to feel the pins of the tabernacle taking | three, he visited the continent, and at Wittemburg, ‘Tiere was some rain on the morning of the 
ante out.’ Yet, she observed, ‘It is not the cessation! met Luther and Melancthon, from whom he re-| 15th, and about three inches of snow the next 
ree from pain that can make Christians view the ap-| ceived instruction in the doctrine of the gospel.) morning, but it was mostly gone before night. 
red proach of death with satisfaction. For, believe) Returning to Scotland, he began to impart the The 20th will become memorable in the annals 
vuld me, they have not oxe pain too many. But, oh,| knowledge of true religion to his countrymen, of snow storms, That which occurred on that 
and to behold the King in his beauty! and beholding,| His fervour and boldacss in opposing the corrup-|day and during the night following, throughout 
_— to be transformed into his glorious likeness! and | tions of popery alarming the clergy, he was sum- | the eastern parts of the United States, is said to 
t of then to cease from sin! this, this is the blessed | moned before the Archbishop of St. Andrews in| have been unsurpassed since 1831, lt extended 
arm cessation after which real Christians pant.’ ” | 1527, condemned, and delivered over to the secu- | {rom Boston, Mass., to Richmond, Va., and from 
cme — |lar power to be burnt. It was hoped he would | the Atlantic coast to the west of the Alleghenies. 
pias EDMUND BURKE. |be induced to recant, but all endeavours proved) Accounts from different places state, that it com- 
on Edmund Burke, whose name fills so large a/ unavailing to shake the faith and firmness of this, menced very moderately, but gradually increased 
a Space in the political and literary annals of} youthful martyr. Lill at length it assumed the aspect of what people 
ao Great Britain in the last century, was the son| At the place of execution he gave his servant are pleased to designate ‘an old-fashioned snow 
> - ° ‘ . ' : TT ad < : as 
a of an eminent attorney, and was born at Dub-|his garments, saying, “ ‘These are the last things |storm.” The wind was in the East and North- 
de 


| lin, 1730. After having received his early edu-| you can receive of me; nor have | anything now |east, and blew a smart gale the whole time, so 
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that the snow was exceedingly drifted. While 


many places were left bare, on others the snow |i 


was several feet in depth. Of course the rail- 
roads, and in fact almost all roads were complete- | 
ly blocked up, and the trains on some of the lines | 
detained for several days. At this place it com- 
menced about 9 o’clock a. M., and continued about 
twenty hours. In consequence of the drift, it was 
impossible to ascertain the depth accurately, but 
we think the average was about 17 inches, The 
depth at New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Pittsburg, and generally throughout the interven- 
ing country, we have seen variously stated to be 
from one to two feet. There was a little snow as 
far west as Columbus, Ohio. 

But however general and violent this storm 


was, it seems to have been no more so than the| 


It com. | 
menced here about 5 o’clock in the morning, and 


one of rain on First-day, the 26th. 


This 


against 2 p.m, nearly 3 inches had fallen. 


with the melting snow caused quite a freshet in| 


many places, but we have not heard of any dam- 
age to property, except that in Baltimore many 
of the cellars were filled with water. 

The range of the thermometer for the month, 
was from 12° on the 24th, to 66° on the 2nd. 


The average temperature was 314°—about 32°) 


colder than the corresponding month of last year. 
The amount of rain and melted snow was 6.482 
inches—of snow 23 inches. 

The mean temperature of the three winter 


months was 308°, or nearly 4° lower than last| 


winter. The amount of rain and melted snow 

was 10.868 inches—of snow, 35 inches; for the 

preceding winter the amount of rain and melted 

snow was 11,456 inches—of snow, 3 inches. 
West-town B. S., Third mo. Ist, 1854. 
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Bléle $5 Direction and (Circumstances of the wea- 
| 5} 2) £<=—| force of the} ther for Second month, 
o) £| 5) s © :S| wind. | 1854. 
BiS131 5 S53! | 
6 rr =| BRE 
| | | 
1 55/444 29.16 |S. W. 1 Clear and pleasant. 
2135/66/50} 29.18 | W. 1| Do. 
3 |15/ 37/26 | 29.55 | N. W. 3 Snowing—nearly clear. 
4 |16|/26,/21 29.76 | N. 2 Clear. 
5 | 14/39/26 29.57 S.E.toE. 2! Do. 
6 |18}32/25 | 29.41 | N. W. 3| Do. 
7 |14\/29|/ 214 29.88|N.W.toE. 3} Do. cloudy. 
8 | 23/47, 35 | 29.28, N.E.to bk. 3 Foggy—rainy. 
9 |30)44 37 | 29.19| N.W.toS.W.2 Clear and fine. 
10 | 23 | 46/344 29.52) N. W. 4'Clear and pleasant— windy. | 
Al |15 | 32| 23) 29.88 | N. W. 3 Clear and windy. 
12 | 20 | 32/26 | 29.89 | 8. E. 2\Clear. 
13 |26 | 48/37 | 29.69 8S. E. 2 Cloudy—trainy. 
14 | 39 | 62 | 504 | 29.55 | S. to S. E. 1 'Foggy—clear P. M. 
15 | 34/42/38 |29.38)N.E.to N. 2;|Cloudy—rainy. 
16 | 28/40\34 | 2957|N. W.t0 W.2 /Suow—nearly clear. 
17 | 20| 32) 26 | 29.85 | N. W. 1 |Clear do. 
18 | 16 | 39} 274 29.72 |S. W. 2| Do 
19 | 29/47/38 | 29.58 S.W.toN.E.2] Do. nearly. 
20 | 20 | 32) 26 | 29 38 N. = 3 |Cloudy—snowy—stormy. 
21 | 19 | 39| 29 | 29.34) N. to N. W. 2| Do. clear. 
22 | 19 | 43} 31 | 29,41 N. Ww to 8.W.2 | Nearly clear. 
23 | 13 | 39 | 26 | 29. 65 | N. W. 5| Do. 
24 | 12) 35| 23} 29.76 | W. S. W. 2) Do. 
25 |23| 33/28 | 29.92 | E. 2 
26 | 24) 48 | 36 | 29. 35 | E.toS. E. 2)\Very rainy—foggy. 
27 | 25 | 43) 34 | 29.54 | N. W. 4 Clear. 
28 |18/ 36/27 | 29.96 | N. E.toS.W. 2| Do. 
| } 








tics who inspire horror or confusion accord- 
ing to the excesses they are guilty of, or the pen- 
alties they endure; but have no title to any re- 
spect or any admiration. ‘The Church has never 
denied this doctrine nor abrogated this law: all 
her traditions consecrate the legitimacy of the 
employment of temporal force against error.” 


— 


For “The Friend.? 
Two Kinds of Love and Unity. 


Looking over the letters of that substantial 
minister of Christ, Rebecca Jones, we find a short 
paragraph that reminds us of Solomon’s saying, 
“There is nothing new under the sun.” She 
was sensible of two kinds of love then, as many 
are atthisday. Writing to Mary Bevan, of Lon- 
don, she says, ‘I by no means wish to take thee 
in any snare, other than as true friendship, and 
good old-fashioned love dictates. I say old-fash- 
zoned, because thou knowest there is a deal of 
fancy goods, and new fashioned stuffs now-a-days, 
brought into use, and some of them of so flimsy 
a texture, that they are hardly worth the cost of 
trimmings and making up—that when I do meet 
with what I deem substantial, 1 am willing to 
clothe others, and to be clothed therewith myself 
even with that love which doth not waz old like a 
garment.” 

There is a love and unity that are founded and 
cherished in a party spirit, among those who are 
out of the universal love of God, and have a cause 
to support connected with the opinions of man. It 
| partakes of the spirit of the world that loves and 
| honours its own, and will sustain and speak well 
|of its own, and boast of the unity which it con- 
| ceives subsists among such as maintain the cause 


-}and sentiments which the party holds, let them 


be what they may, or upon what subject they are 
distinguished. It lives at ease among its own, 
and thinks to take and hold its kingdom by flat- 
teries, and to draw others under its ; influence by 
a show of great enjoyment, and kindnesses; and 
|such as preler an easy religion that glides along 
with the world, and who reject the restraints of 
the cross as rigid, and unpolished, and not becom- 


|ing the refinements of the age, are delighted with 


| this fictitious love and fellowship. ‘These do not 
| partake of the cup which Christ drank of, the bap- 





|tism wherewith he was baptized, They are not 
‘grieved for the afflictions of Joseph ;” they can- 
| not adopt the language of the apostle, “* Who now 
| rejoice in my suflerings for you, and fill up that 
which is behind of the afflictions of Christ, in my | 
| flesh, for his body’s sake, which is the church.” 


| All who are floating upon the surface, striving to| 


“make a fair show under a false rest, are unable 
to discern and to feel the fellowship that pertains 
\to the body of Christ. It is only those who are 
baptized with the Holy Ghost and fire, and who 
die daily, that are favoured witha discerning spi- 
jrit. This is a gift imparied by the Head to the 
| members of his “body, to some in a greater degree | 
|than to others, However plausible the outside 


Liberty of Conscience—A Roman Catholic|show of unity may be among those who are not 
paper in Paris, the Univers, thus writes on the} baptized by the one Spirit of Christ into one body, 


subject of liberty of conscience:— 


—* The crime of| his faithful ones who are filling up the measure 


our age, the crime of what people call liberty of | of affliction allotted them for his body’s sake, will, 
conscience, is to confound truth, which is divine, | as they cleave to the blessed Head, have a sense 
with error, which is devilish; to place one and| of the spirits of those who are on the surface, and | 
the other in the same rank, and thus recognize}a warning to beware how they touch, taste, or 
the same right in God and Satan. The Protes- | handle, the fruits of the degenerate plant of a 


tant refugees of France, whatever their co-religion- 
ists and ‘Philosophers may say about it, were no) 
martyrs. 


is no justice apart fromthe truth, 


strange vine, 
The ground of disunity is the government of} 


There caxi be no martyrs save those | two opposite spirits, which furnish different food, 
who suffer persecution for justice’ sake, and there} and produce dissimilar fruits, 


No mere outside | 


They are) show, or profession of doctrine can give the true 


wretches, whose errors pain us; furies and fana-| unity ; yet those who are in the unity of the Holy 


at 





Spirit, will not deny the Lord Jesus, nor support 
doctrines that are not according to his gospel, 
There have been withered branches agreeably to 


|Christ’s testimony, and no doubt they bore resem. 


blance to the living ones; and there have been 
some who were “ living in pleasure, and yet were 
dead while they lived.” To be preserved from 
giving strength and support to the wrong spirit, 
requires lowliness of mind, watchfulness before 
the Lord, the fear of being deceived by the trans- 
formations of Satan, whatever they may be, and 
waiting for the spirit of supplication to enable us 
to pray aright for preservation, and for strength 
to do all the will of God concerning us, either in 
acting or suffering. These will be imbued with 
that Divine charity which sceks the real welfare 
of all, and which also gives the authority of Truth 
to bear a righteous testimony in the meekness of 
wisdom, against that which is wrong. All who 
are kept here will be servants of the living God ; 
their afflictions will tend to refine and deepen them 
in the Divine life, and Christ will build them upon 
the Rock against which the gates of hell shall not 
prevail, They will be preachers of righteous- 
ness, whose spirit and life will condemn and con- 
vince gainsayers, 

In the absence of the unity of the Spirit, con- 
fidence is greatly impaired, and jealousy of the 
motives and design of others, even on subjects 
in which all agree, will take its place. Where 
causes are supported at variance with each other, 
which involve essential principles and Christian 
testimonies, there will be little approximation be- 
tween the different classes, Each will be striv- 
ing to maintain its own, and to prevent, accord- 
ing to their respective views, the opposite cause 
from gaining the ascendency. Such a condition 
of the church, gives fearful evidence of the dan. 
ger and the evils, of broaching opinions which it 
has rejected, of attempting to corrupt the minds 
of any “from the simplicity that is in Christ,” 
and also of elevating any man as a leader, whose 
cause is to be advocated, whether right or wrong. 

There is great safety in the simple, humble re- 
ligion of the cross, which regenerated and faith- 
ful Friends have preached and practised from the 
beginning. They directed all men to the light of 
Christ revealed in the heart, which as obeyed 
would lead out of darkness, and out of all error, 
into the saving knowledge of God, and his bless- 
ed will which works the redemption and sanctifi- 
cation of the soul. ‘These obedient ones are chil- 
idren of the same heavenly Parent, born of the in- 
corruptible Seed and Word of God. ‘They are 
in unity one with another, holding the same faith, 
having no cause to advocate but the cause of 
Christ, which he lays upon them, and gives wis- 
dom and strength to support. ‘They love one an- 
other unfeignedly, in the love which he places in 
their hearts ; and as they keep under his all-pow- 
erful government and protection, no divination or 
lenchantment can prevail against them. ‘This 
blessed state has been known amongst us in a 
marvellous degree, and might have continued, 
had not the enemy found places to sow his tares, 
The only way to recover this precious fellowship 
that many have lost, is to come back to the light 
of Christ, that shineth in darkness, give up all 
that it condemns, and like clay in the hand of the 
|potter, become broken and soliened and retemper- 
led, and made anew into vessels for the Muaster’s 
use. 

J. G. Bevan, says of the true love: “ Oh! that 
jevery awakened soul would daily seek aiter the 
|sweet influences of gospel love! It sweetens 
'society ; it begets its likeness in others ; it excites 
gratitude ; and even if bestowed on the ungratelul 
(as saith our dear Redeemer, love’s holy and 
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exhaustless fountain, the rain falls on the just and 
on the unjust), it brings its own sweet reward: 
for it attracts the approbation of God. Where 
then will be contempt? where the indulgence of 
evil surmisings, and hard thoughts? where either 
studied, or careless detraction? where were the 
needless disclosure of real failings? where the 
least place for any enmity? ‘These hurtful prac- 
tices, and pride, the promoter of many such prac- 
tices, will fall before the prevalence of pure Chris- 
tian love ; and surely where these are exterminated 
from the heart, is it not so far prepared for its 
best and most sacred purpose, to be a temple of 
the Holy Spirit?) Amen,” 


ee 
MY SEPULCHRE. 


[The following lines have been forwarded for insertion. 
They were published originally in “The Friend,” but 
may be new to many of our present readers. ] 


When the frail cord that binds me here 
Shall loose its silver tie, 

When every hope, when every fear 
From this lone heart shall fly, 

When the freed spirit shall have fled 

Beyond the confines of the dead, 


Oh lay me not where pomp has placed 
With chiseled art so fair, 

The costly ‘stones with trophies graced, 
With sculptor’s nicest care ; 

Oh, place me not in vaulted tomb, 

But let my dust with dust consume. 


Ob, let no letter’d legend tell, 
Who lies beneath the mould, 
No monumental marble swell 
Above my ashes cold; 
Ah, no! the narrow house shall be, 
A dwelling of simplicity ! 


Oh lay me not for friendship’s sake 
Where soaring pillars rise, 

Where fashions daily inroads make, 
Where pomp with splendour vies,— 
But lay me, where my frame shall rest, 

With mother earth above my breast! 


Soft whispering winds may sigh around 
As pensive as they please, 
Bright little flowers may deck my mound— 
*My Father’s works are these,— 
But let not art adorn the spot, 
By all but kindred soon forgot ! 
For sure the “ narrow house” should be 
A dwelling of simplicity ! 
——— 
Selected. 
“Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my| 
last end be like his.”—Num. xxiii. 10. 


BY RICHARD HUIE, M, D. 


Friend.—Light fall my footsteps on the floor: 
He sleeps ! 
Widow.—But he will wake no more! 
The struggle’s past: the captive ’s free, 
And crowned with joy and victory! 
Friend.—Say, was his conflict sharp and brief? 
Or had he long desired relief? 
Were cheerless days and chambers dim, 
And sleepless nights appointed him? 
Widow.—For years he on a sick bed lay 
And pined and wasted day by day, 
But though by inches doomed to die, 
Rich springs of comfort still were nigh ; 
And when the dread foe came at last, 
The bitterness of death was past. 
Friend.—Had then despair his bosom steeled ? 
Or potent drugs his senses sealed? 
Did he thus fall an easy prey, 
Or all unconscious sleep away? 
Widow.—O, no! Death’s grim approach he knew; 
Yet shrunk not, blenched not at the view; 
His eye was calm, his mind was clear— 
3ut then God’s angels hovered near, 
Their guardian wings were o’er him spread, 
Their hands made smooth his dying bed; 
And still the Holy Spirit’s voice 
Bade his blood-sprinkled soul rejoice ! 
And ever as his strength decayed, 
His faltering tongue for patience prayed ; 
And as his breath he fainter drew, 
He told of consolations new— 


Of grace that ne’er would sinner fail— 

Of anchor fixed within the veil— 

Of golden harps and anthems sweet— 

Of crowns to cast at Jesus’s feet, 

Till his pale lips one moment quivered, 

One gentle sigh his soul delivered, 

And e’er one last farewell was spoken, 

The cord was loosed, the bowl was broken. 
Friend.—Oh, may I with the righteous die, : 

And like him breathe my latest sigh ! 


oe 


Selected. 
THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 


“The rights of woman,” what are they? 
The right to labour and to pray, 
The right to watch while others sleep, 
The right o’er others’ woes to weep; 
The right to succour in distress, 
The right while others blame to bless; 
The right to love where others scorn, 
The right to comfort all that mourn ; 

e The right to shed pure joy on earth, 
The right to feel the soul’s high worth ; 
The right to lead the soul to God, 
Along the path her Saviour trod— 
The path of meekness and of love, 
The path of faith that leads above ; 
The path of patience under wrong, 
The path in which the weak grow strong. 
Such woman’s right.— 7’ hese God will bless, 
And grant them peace through all distress. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


JAMES RADCLIFF, | 


In the year 1690, James Radcliff died at his | 
residence in Bucks county, Pennsylvania. He| 
was born, we believe, in Lancashire, England, | 
where he was convinced of the Truth in very 
jearly life. In support of his Christian faith he | 
| passed through many imprisonments, the first of 
which occurred when he was but fifteen years of | 
age. 

“In the Fifth month, 1670, for being at a meet-| 
ing he was arrested, and was with eight others, 
committed to the House of Correction in Man- 


| miles. 


|holy name forever ! 


| 
ed the everlasting welfare of all. 


Waln, informed the meeting that they were con- 
cerned to visit Maryland in the service of the 
ministry. Ata meeting in the same place held 
the 4th of the following Seventh month, Nicholas 
Waln gave an account of his travels in company 
with James, stating “that they had many good 
meetings in Maryland.” 

Of the character of James Radcliff, his widow 
says: “ We were both of one meeting, and I had 
knowledge of him when he was but young. He 
was a prisoner upon Truth’s account when he 
was about fifieen years of age. After his mouth 
was opened to bear a public testimony for the 
Lord and his blessed Truth, he travelled many 
Through many hardships, imprisonments, 
and many other exercises, his labour and travel 
was for the prosperity of the Truth. After we 
were married, he passed through many deep suf- 


| ferings and imprisonments, but the Lord preserv- 


ed him through all. As he lived an innocent and 
harmless life, being of a mild, lamblike disposi- 


| tion, so he ended his days in innocency, and being 


redeemed from the earth, laid down his head in 
peace.” 

‘1 can truly testify that he was an innocent 
man, and one that did fear the Lord in his day, 
and wished the welfare of all. Yea, even from a 
youth was his heart set to seek the Lord and his 
blessed Truth, which the Lord had made him, 
with many more, partakers of. Blessed be his 
I certainly know that it was 


| his chiefest care faithfully to serve the Lord and 


obey him in whatsoever he required of him. It 
was often in his heart to exhort others to faithful- 
ness, and to improve the gilt which the Lord had 
committed to them. ‘The Lord gave him power 


|to perform what he required of him, for which he 


did return the praise and honour unto the Lord 
over all. His love was universal. So far was 
he from bearing any ill-will to any, that he wish- 
It was his ear- 
nest desire unto the Lord, that He would preserve 
him faithful unto Himself, and that he might live 
to His praise whilst he lived. As the Lord had 


chester. At what time he came forth in the min-| put it into his heart to seek him, so blessed be his 
‘istry we know not, but he was yet young in|name! he preserved him to the end of his days, 
years, We find him in the year 1684 committed; |“ Though his outward body be gone to the dust 
to prison with others, for meeting together for| from whence it came, yet his spirit is ascended to 
| Divene worship, and in the Eleventh month being} God that gave it, and his living testimony and 
| indicted on that account atthe Manchester sessions, | good savour he hath left remaining as comfortable 
they were all recommitted to prison, Some time| memorials, 
|previous to this, two wicked informers came to| “ Now although I with many more unto whom 
\the house of Abraham Hayworth, of Rosindale,| the Lord made him serviceable, am sensible of a 
where a meeting of Friends had been held, which | great want of him, yet of this | do conclude, that 
was just broken up. Without strictly noting who} though it be my present loss it is his everlasting 
were there, they went and lodged information,| gain. So unto the Lord do I desire to commit 
swearing that a meeting had been held, and that| my cause, who is able to supply all our wants, 
James Radcliff had preached in it. As it turned) and to make hard things easy as we truly eye 
out, James had been somewhere else that day, yet| him, and have our whole dependence upon him, 
he was fined £20; and the officers coming to| who is God over all, blessed forever saith my 
jdistrain goods for the fine, broke open five} soul.” 
doors, and seized on and carried away twelve| Beside this memorial of Mary Radcliff, there 
jkine and a horse worth £39. This is the last}was one prepared concerning her husband, by 
| persecution we find him enduring. In the year| Phineas Pemberton. A careful search has been 
1686, he removed to Pennsylvania, and settled at| made for a copy of this last, but without success. 
Wrightstown, ‘There was but one family of|{t was read and approved by “ public friends,” 
| Friends, that of John Chapman’s, near, and for|and as Phineas came from the same part of Eng. 
the conveniency of the families, a meeting was | land as James Radclitf did, it probably might 
|established, which was held alternately at the) have thrown more light on his early labours and 
| house of each, until the death of James Radcliff, | sufferings for the Trath. 
iin 1690, 
He was not idle after his removal to this coun-| 
try, in the exercise of his gift, but travelled and| 
laboured as the Lord opened his way. Brief are| ‘Truth early after the rise of our religious Society, 
the memorials remaining, yet they are not with- | and being faithful to the light given him, he was 
out interest. Ata meeting of public Friends at) made wise in things that accompany salvation, 
the house of John Goodson, in Philadelphia, First| and was afier a time brought forth in the minis- 
month 2d, 1689, James Radcliff and Nicholas|try. His residence was at “Wooleston, near Nant- 





THOMAS BRASEY. 
This Friend was convinced of the doctrines of 
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wich, in Cheshire, where he was soon made to|the entire basin, and expresses the opinion that) viding themselves with dried meats and water, 


partake of suffering and persecution. 


During the| this tract, now so barren, was once a charming) they struck right into the heart of that great des. 


years 1674 and 1675, his goods were distrained| country, sustaining millions of people, and that) ert where no white man before or since has trod. 
to the amount of £26, for preaching at the meeting | its present desolation was wrought by the action | den, and which the hardy mountaineers will only 


he belonged to. A man by the name of John | 
Widdowbury, who was entitled to, or claimed the | 


title of Esquire, being in debt to Thomas Brasey | covered, in the midst of the wilderness of Gila,| grandeur in that solitary waste. 


£40 on bond, was so enraged at being asked for | 
the money, that he vented his wrath not only | g 
against Thomas, but against his friends also. He 
became the chief informer. In 1675, he got an| 
old excommunication revived against Thomas, on 
which he had him committed to prison, and still 
not satisfied, he swore he would send his wife| 
thither also. In 1679, Thomas was fined £20 for | 
one month’s absence from the national church. 
We know little of his labours in the ministry, 
yet the little which has come down to us is satis- | 
factory. John Whiting says he was in the coun-| 
try where he lived [Somersetshire], about the | 
year 1677, and says he “ had a sound, solid tes- | 
timony.” He removed to Pennsylvania soon 
after William Penn came, and settled in Chester | 
county. The traces of him which remain iu this 
country, indicate the estimation in which he was 
held by his brethren, We find him representing 
his Quarterly Meeting in the Yearly Meeting, and 
in the year 1688, appointed with others to draw 
up the epistle to London. His death took place 
in 1691, when his friends say, he was antient. 
Looking at his evident usefulness as a man, and 
solidity as a minister, we can but adopt the words 
of John Whiting, in closing a still shorter memo- 


rial of him, “ Of whom | am sorry | can say no|also found, at a distance of three miles from the | 


| pyramid, what appeared to have been an ancient| 
| bridge, the foundations and substructure of which 
| were all massive stone. 


Recent California papers contain some very in- | 


more,” 
—————=S 
From the Boston Journal. 


ANTIQUITIES OF AMERICA. 


teresting accounts relative to the discovery of 
certain ruined cities in the “ Great Basin” of the| 
West. This great basin is an immense barren 
and desolate table-land, bounded on the east by 
the Rocky Mountains, and on the west by the 
Sierra Nevada, on the north by the Wahsatch 
Mountains and Utah settlements, and on the south 
by the river Gila, But two white men with par. 
ties are known to have crossed this basin, ‘These 
were Capt. Joe Walker, who traversed its centre 
in the winter of 1850, and Lieut, Beale, who 
crossed its northern slope in his recent trip across 
the country. Capt. Walker states that the whole 
country, from the Colorado to the Rio Grande, 
north of the Gila, is filled with ruined habitations 
and cities ; and among the ruins he had met with 
numberless specimens of antique pottery. In his 
last trip over the desert he discovered, near the 
Little Red River, and about~midway across the 
wilderness from the Colorado, a kind of citadel, 
rising fromm an abrupt rock iwenty or thirty feet 
in height, and surrounded by the ruins of a city 
more than a mile in diameter. The outline of 
the building was distinct, although only the north- 
ern angle, ‘with walls fifteen or eighteen feet long 
and ten feet high, was standing. ‘The houses of 
the city had all been built of stone, well quarried 
and well built, which had evidently been reduced 
to ruin by the action of some great heat—some 
fierce, furnace-like blast of fire, similar to that 
issuing from a volcano—as the stones were all 
burned, some almost cindered, and the 
glazed as if melted. 

Capt. Walker found various stone and earthen 
implements among the ruins. He spent some 
time in examining this interesting spot, in tracing 
the outlines of the streets and houses; but he 
could find no other walls standing. He says that | 
traces of some tremendous fire are visible through | 


others 


| whole baking of rolls. 


|\from the California State Journal, 


|of volcanic fires, Lieut. Beale says: 


| 


venture to skirt. After five days’ travel the party 


“On his first trip across the continent he dis-| arrived at three mountains, or buttes, rising in 


what appeared to be a strong fort, the walls of 
great thickness, built of stone. He traversed it, 
and found it contained forty-two rooms, In the 


|vicinity he met with numerous balls of hard 
iclay, from the size of a bullet to that of a grape- 


shot. 
fact that frequently ten or twenty of them were 
'stuck together, like a number of bullets run out 
lof half a dozen connecting moulds, or like a 
It is difficult to say what 
these were intended for. They were so hard, 
however, that the smaller ones could be discharg* 
ed from a gun.” 

Among the implements which Capt. Walker 
found in his researches, were many stone hand- 
mills or mortars, specimens of which, we learn 
have been dis- 
covered scattered through all the mining regions 
of California, some even having been found at a 
distance of from fifteen to twenty feet below the 
surface of the ground, 

A correspondent of the Placerville Herald, 
writing from the San 
that the three adventurers who are said to have 
irecently discovered a great pyramid between the 
Sierra Nevada mountains and the Colorado river, 


The distance from one 
abutment to the othgr was about six hundred feet, 


| with any people beyond their desert home, 


These moun- 
tains were covered with a diversity of forest and 
fruit-trees, with streams of purest water rippling 
down their declivities. At their base was a nu- 
merous agricultural people, surrounded with wav. 


‘ing fields of corn, and profusion of vegetables, 
What was singular about them was the |’ 


The people were dressed in leather; they knew 
nothing of fire-arms, using only the bow and ar- 
row ; and for mile after mile circling these buttes 
were adobe houses, two and three stories high, 
J. Badger was not allowed to enter any of their 


| towns or houses, and after remaining three days 


bartering scarlet cloth and iron for their furs, he 
left them; not, however, without being given to 
understand that they held no communication 
That 
these are the same people that once inhabited the 
banks of the Gila and the Colorado, and left those 


| monuments of wonder, the ‘ Casas Grande,’ which 


3ernardino valley, states! 


and between the two were no less than seven dis- | 


tinct piers. 
equal height, and at the top must have been six 
feet broad by twenty feet in length. They rose 
in the midst of the desert, and were partially bu- 
ried up by the sands, projecting in no instance 
more than eight feet above their surface. There 
was no river within many miles of the spot—the 
Colorado being the nearest—but from the position 
of the ruins, the discoverers came to the conclu- 
sion that some large river from the north-west 
must have once flowed between its walls and 
piers. Evidences of various other ancient struc- 
\ures were apparent in the vicinity, in numerous 
detached portions of what were once unquestion- 
ably the walls of buildings, and these extended 
for a considerable distance in every direction, ex- 
cept in the line which the position of the bridge 
would indicate to have been the bed of the river. 

Traditions give no clue to the history of these 
venerable relics of the past. ‘The Indians look 
with wonder on the remains, but know nothing ol 
their origin. But it must not be supposed that 
this great basin is entirely uninhabited. We copy 
the following account from the San Francisco 
Herald, It was endorsed by the editor of the paper 
as being furnished by a gentleman whose state- 
ments might be depended upon : 

“Far away, beyond the South Pass, on the 
head waters o1 the Gila river, lives John Bridger, 
a trapper of the plains and mountains for more 
than forty years, It is admitted by all trappers 
that he is better acquainted than any living man 
with the intricacies of all the hills and the streams 
that lose themselves in the Great Basins. While 
trapping on the tributaries of the Colorado, an In- 
dian offered to guide J, Bridger and party to a 
people living far in the Desert, with whom they 
could barter. 


These piers were all apparently of 


so deeply attracted the followers of Fremont and 
Doniphan, and then vanished as a dream, there 
can no longer be a doubt. 

“ Months after this conversation with J. Brid- 
ger | had another with Mr. Papin, the agent of 
the American Fur Company. He told me that 
another of the party, Mr. Walker, the mountain- 
eer, after whom one of the mountain passes is 
named, and who is known to be a man of truth, 
had given him the same description of these iso- 
lated people; and in my mind there is not a sha- 
dow of doubt of their existence.” 

Capt. Joe Walker has also visited this people, 
and gives substantially the same account of them. 
He c salls them the Moquis, and says: 

“Their houses are generally built of stone and 
mortar, some of them of adobe. They are very 
snug and comfortable, and many of them are two 
and even three stories high. ‘The inhabitants are 
considerably advanced in some of the arts, and 
manufacture excellent woollen clothing, blankets, 
leather, basket-work, and pottery. Uulike most 


of the Indian tribes of this country, the women 


work within doors, the men performing all the 
farm and out-door labour. As a race, they are 
lighter in colour than the Digger Indians of Cali- 
fornia, Indeed, the women are tolerably fair, in 
consequence of not being so much exposed to the 
sun. Many of these women are very beautiful. 
They are neat and clean in their habits, and dress 
in a picturesque costume of their own munufac- 
ture, Altogether, the Moquis are far in advance 
of any aborigines yet discovered in the territory 
of the United States.” 

The possibility has been suggested, although it 
is not generally entertained, that the ancestors of 
this people had something to do with the con- 
struction of the ruins which surround them At 
all events, here is an ample field for the labours 
of the explorer, We trust the subject will be duly 
considered and investigated by competent scien- 
tific men, and that the world will ere long be eu- 
lightened both in relation to the habits and history 
of the people who are now the only inhabitants of 
this vast tract of territory, and to identily the 
once mighty, but now unknown nation who erect- 
ed these mysterious ruins, 

— 

Length of the Mississippi and its Tributaries. 
—According to an estimate in the St. Louis Advo- 
cate, the total length of the Mississippi river, and 


|its numerous tributaries, amounts to 51,000 miles, 
“The proposition was accepted, and, after pro- | 


of which 20,000 miles are navigable waters. 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 
COMPROMISING. 


My mind having been clothed with a feeling of 
sadness and mourning on account of the low and 
discouraging state of things in many places in 
our once favoured Society, I was led to examine 
into the cause of such declension from the stand- 
ard of * pure wisdom:” and to what but an un- 
willingness to bear the cross can it be attributed? 
“The Lord has not forgotten to be gracious,” 
but is again and again favouring us with the ex- 
tensions of his love and mercy, and at times 
crowning our assemblies with his life-giving pre- 
sence, notwithstanding our unworthiness. He is 
still jealous for his own glory, and would crown 


It seems to me, the Head of the Church is| posed to believe in the utility of it, and we sin- 
proving us as a people; he is trying our|cerely trust that we may not be disappointed, 
faith, our patience, our charity, our zeal, by|How many calamities may be prevented by the 
many ways and means, and sometimes by what| adoption of this simple means of checking horses, 
many may call little things too, whether we are|if the inventor be correct in his assertions.—D. 
on His side, or not; even it may be by a word| Paper. 
or small act, or by receiving or rejecting his 
servants, or by standing against those who have 
left their first love, to whom we may have looked 
as fathers and mothers in the church; but whom , 
we can follow no longer and maintain our allegiance When the removal of the southern tribes of 
to Him, whom we have covenanted to serve | [Indians to the country west of the Mississippi, 
through heights and through depths, at the risk of | took place between fifteen and twenty years ago, 
our reputation and our all. May such dear hearts the Choctaws had lands assigned them in that 
as these, whoever they are, or wherever they be, | part of the Indian Territory lying on the western 





For ** The Friend.” 


CHOCTAW INDIANS. 


us much more with his power, if we would more 
generally yield ourselves to his disposal, submit- 


struggle on. If it is the Truth alone we are| 
wrestling for, submitting to have the axe laid at| 


the root of the corrupt tree within ourselves, and | 


frontier of Arkansas, and between the Red and 
Arkansas rivers. Some of the tribes of Indians 
thus cruelly transplanted have been seriously af- 


ting to the cleansing, purifying operations of his 
Spirit, and to the squaring (as it were, in the 
mountain) necessary to prepare for occupying our 
proper places in his building. For want of this, it 
is to be lamented, that many instead of standing 
“in the gap,” helping to build up the broken 
down walls, first consent to wrong things; and 
by one step after another, eventually come to up- 
hold and vindicate them, to the great grief of the 
faithful remnant who are still preserved amongst 
us, and who desire “to know nothing but Jesus 
Christ and him crucified,” and can rejoice in no- 


being sure only to move in the day of His power, | fected for the worse, and are dwindling away un- 
he will prosper his own work, and will assuredly |der the unfavourable influences to which they are 
give the victory. And where, through one cause |°Xposed. ‘The Cherokees and Choctaws on the 
or another, the true helpers may be few, and we | COutrary are reported to be progressing in civiliza- 
may at times seem to stand almost alone, as we | '!095 and occasionally we meet with accounts of 
look unto the Source of strength, from whom | the state of education and morals among them, 
cometh all our sure mercies, He will be our ever- which are cheering to those who feel a philan- 
‘lasting light, our God, and our glory. And as | 'hropic interest in the aborigines of our country, 
we are willing to bear our portion of suffering Of this character are the following extracts which 
with him, and with his suffering seed, doubtless he| we take from a late paper: 

will cause us in his own time to reign with him. | 





* David Lowry, in his report of a recent visit 


thing but what he owns. O that the tender visitations of Divine love in| 

The enemy lays stratagems to suit our differ |any one, may not be disregarded, or be as the) 
ent conditions: in some places endeavouring to| early dew, that passeth swiftly away ; but that we| 
introduce unsound doctrines; and where he can-| may close in with the offers thereof still extended 
not succeed in this, tries to lull into lukewarmness | to us a backsliding people, and stand firm in our 
in the support of the precious testimonies of ‘Truth, allegiance to Him, in the zeal which he gives ; 





to the Indian country, published in the Banner of 
Peace, afier stating that the Indian title to the 
country which they occupy is perfect, and that, 
consequently, no Missionary Board need fear those 
disasters that have heretofore attended their ope- 
rations among Indians, produced by constant 


as though our faith was to be a dead faith, Hence | Without compromising to suit the times, in any |change of location, gives the following particulars 


a compromising spirit gets in, and departures| Way, either in doctrine or in any of our testimo- 


from true simplicity are winked at or encouraged ;| nies; and then | have a hope, and a belief, that, 
such saying it will not do to be too strict, or too| through His mercy and holy assistance, a brighter 
particular; there is no religion in dress, &e, | day will dawn upon the Society, and even that 
True, a man or woman will not be finally judged | the eyes of some now living shall see it: but O! 
by mere outward things,—but by the sincerity of 
heart to God, and obedience to him accord- 
ing to knowledge ; but we are told that the true| 
“faith works by love to the purifying of the} 
heart ;” and that ‘* where the inside of the cup and | 
the platter is clean, the outside will be clean) 
also.” Hence, where this inward purifying is| Paris Academy of Sciences.—Sitting of Sep- 
not submitted to, these outward departures (which | tember 25.—A communication was made respect- 
are termed little things) become the means for|ing a new, and as it is stated, perfectly efficacious 
many to become more estranged from the Truth, | mode of preventing horses from taking fright and 
and ultimately to leave the Society. \runuing away when in harness, Hitherto seve- 

Oh! that our young people would be entreated | ral means, all of them imperfect, have been de- 
more seriously to consider these things, and not,| vised to prevent accidents of this nature. One 
as many of them do, sell their birthright, (as it| of the most in favour is a mechanism for detach- 
were,) for “ one morsel of meat,” the mere grati- | ing horses from the traces, and setting them sud- 
fication of pleasing their comrades, That you|denly free, but the mechanism is not always 
would take up the cross, and bear our testimonies | certain in its action ; and it can be easily compre- 
to “ plainness of speech, behaviour, and apparel,” hended that, if the horses take fright on a descent, 
and not go counter to the convictions of the just| the sudden detaching of the carriage may be at- 
witness for God in your consciences, and the|tended with very great danger, The author of 
counsel of parents, who are concerned for your | the paper before the Academy proposes a very 
best welfare, and who “ watch for your souls as|simple remedy, Having remarked that horses 
those that must give an account ;” and who, hav-| rarely take fright at night, (the papers say never, 
ing trod the slippery paths of youth before you, | but this is a mistake, for there have been instances 
know, from experience, there is safety in keeping ofthe kind,) the author imagined that all that 
to the cross ; and thatasit is faithfully and cheer-| Was necessary in order to check a horse when 
fully borne, it will be as a hedge, and eventually | running away, was to cause him to be visited 
4 support to lean upon in the time of trial. |with temporary blinduess; and in order to do 

We cannot confer grace upon our children, but| this, he contrived by means of a spring connect- 
if we do all we can to keep them out of harm’s|ed with the reins, to cover the eyes suddenly. 
way, cherishing the growth of the good seed sown | This was done when the animals were at the top 


in their hearts, we will be clear, But if we wink | of their speed, and the result was their instauta- 


whose right it is to rule and to reign, lest He 
make of us a taunt and a proverb, and a reproach 
amongst the nations. 

N.G., Pa., Third mo., 1854. 





at their departures, or put upon them things which | neous stoppage ; for the light being suddenly ex- 
tend to encourage the vanity of their hearts, while |cluded, horses no more rush forwards, he says, 
We are responsible fur them, we will be accessary without seeing their way, than would a man 
to their sin, and incur the displeasure of Him| afflicted with blindness, ‘The theory of the in- 
Whose heritage children are declared to be. 


vention is so reasonable that we are strongly dis- 


we must lay down all crowns at the Master’s feet, | 


of their numbers and condition: 


The Choctaws number about 7 . 21,000 
The Chickasaws “ 7 - 5,000 
The Cadoes se ‘ ‘ 400 
The Shawnees “ P ; 200 
The Delawares “ ‘ : 200 
|The Kukapoos “ ‘ - 150 
The Cherokees “ ‘ a 100 
|The Creeks a F ‘ 50 
White persons, including missionaries . 500 





| Making in all under the Choctaw organ’n 26,700 

Upon inquiry I found that about 3,000 were 
church members of the different denominations, 
having missionaries in the country of the Choc- 
laws, and that not more than one-fourth of the 
population have the privilege of hearing [preach- 
ing] atall, ‘There is a tone of moral sentiment 
generally prevailing that does honour to the na- 
tion, and indicates a disposition to receive the 
gospel, if faithfully preached to them. They have 
enacted a prohibitory liquor law, which requires 
that all liquor brought into the nation be imme- 
diately destroyed, and that the person introducing 
it be heavily fined. Nor is this law a dead letter, 
{ did not see or hear of a drunken person during 
my whole stay in the nation, The members of 
the legislature showed no signs of intemperance, 
nor did [ hear an oath from a member during the 
session. 

The following statistics will show the state of 
education among the Indians: Spencer Academy 
is under the control of the General Assembly’s 
Board of Missions, O.S. ‘The Choctaws make 
an annual appropriation of $6,000 for the support 
of this institution, and the Board adds $1,000, 
One hundred boys receive instruction here. ‘The 
superintendent, Mr, Reed, is a graduate of 
Princeton, N. J., and much devoted to the inte- 
rests of the establishment, He informed me that 
he thought about $40,000 had been expen led in the 
jerection of the buildings, procuring apparatus, &c, 
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Fort Coffee Academy is under the control of 
the Methodist Church South. It has two branches, 
one for males, another for females. The build- 
ings are in the same vicinity, though not con- 
nected. The annual appropriation to this insti- 
tution by the nation is $6,000. 

The Armstrong Academy is in charge of the 
Baptist church. The sum of $2,900 is annually 
set apart by the nation for the support of this in- 
stitution. The church adds something to the 
funds, but I do not recollect the amount. Thirty- 
five scholars are boarded and taught at the estab- 
lishment. A favourable report was read to the 
legislature. 

The Pine Ridge Female Seminary is under the 
care of the American Board of Missions, and re- 
ceives of the nation an annual appropriation of 
$1,600. Twenty-four pupils are supported and 
taught. 

The Yarrabo and Wheelock Female Seminaries 
receive, each, of the nation annually $1,600. 
They are in charge of the American Board, and 
support and educate the same number of pupils as 
is taught at Pine Ridge. 

Coosha Female Academy is also under the 
American Board, receives of the nation $3800, 
and boards and educates 40 scholars. 

The Chickasaw Manual Labour Academy is 
under the control of the Methodist Church South. 
The Chickasaws contribute annually $9000 for 
its support, and the Church $1500. One hundred 
and twenty boys are boarded and taught at this 
institution. 

Wapendia Female Academy receives an annual 
appropriati: n of $600 from the Chickusaws, and 
$1000 frcim the Assembly’s Board, O. S., and 
supports and educates 80 scholars. 

Perryville Male Academy is also among the 
Chickasaws, ‘They give annually $3000 to its 
support, and the Methodists, under whose control 
it is placed, add one-sixth of the amount afforded 
by the nation, Each scholar is boarded and edu- 
cated for $66. 

The Methodists also have the Bloomfield Fe- | 
male Seminary under their management. It re- 
ceives the same annual appropriation that the 
Perryville institution does, and boards and edu- | 
cates about the same number of pupils. 

It is estimated that there are still about 6000) 
children of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nation | 
without the means of instruction, 





Efforts are be- | 
ing made to supply this want by Sabbath schools, 








That is, they have undertaken more than they 
could perform, and this while knowing at the time 
of the promise that there was great doubt whether 
they could meet their engagements. Perhaps, 
indeed, they had no deliberate intention of viola- 
ting their promise. But they were either more 
ignorant than they should have been of their abi- 
lity to perform, or they trusted too confidently to 
the chances of the future, or they took heavier 
risks subsequently than were consistent with their 
liabilities. The innocent therefore, suffer but 
rarely by this species of mercantile proscription. 
On the other hand, the rule is absolutely neces- 
sary to the commercial world, for, without it, 
payments could scarcely ever be depended on, and 
financial distress would frequently be alarmingly 
increased, 

Strict business integrity, in this pariicular, de- 
pends much on the general character. A person 
who pays little regard to sligh. promises, usually 
is somewhat careless of greater ones also. De- 
fects of this kind, like flaws in machinery, never 
lessen, but always grow worse, until, finally, un- 
der the strain of a powerful temptation, they often 
break down a man’s career forever. The most 


ave always found to be the exactest in their bu- 
siness transactions. Washington was a memo- 
rable example of particularity in small things as 


| well as great, and his strict probity in the latter, 





CUBA.—The American steamship Black Warrior has 
been seized at Havana. The alleged reason is, that she 
had not returned a true manifest of all her cargo. The 
excuse offered is, that as she was not to break bulk 
there, it was not usual to file a full account. 

MEXICO.—A revolution has broken out in Aca- 
pulco. 

UNITED STATES.—Pennsylvania. Deaths in Phila- 
delphia last week, 203. Diseases of the lungs, 44. The 
business now doing on the Pennsylvania Railroad, is to 
the full amount of power of the present number of loco- 
motives to carry. Many more might be profitably em- 
ployed. Wheat, $1.80 for red; $1.90 for white. 

New York.—The business on the principal railroad 
through the State is greatly increasing. The ice in the 
Hudson river has broken up, and some damage at Alba- 
ny and other places along the river has been done by 
the freshet. The Star of the West has brought about 
one million in gold-dust from California, and the George 
Law about as much more. 

Ohio.—The Ohio at Cincinnati has been very much 
swollen with a freshet. The merchants were obliged to 
remove some of the goods from the lower portion of the 
city. 

Mississippi.—The steam packet Caroline was destroy- 
ed by fire on White River, on the 5th instant, and 40 or 
50 persons lost their lives. Cabin passengers mostly 
saved. : 

California.—The clipper ship San Francisco, of 1400 
tons was wrecked at the entrance of the harbour of San 


| punctual men in keeping a trivial engagement, we| Francisco. 


TRACT ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


The annual meeting of the Tract Association of 
Friends, will be held on Fourth-day evening, 29th inst., 


was unquestionably the result, in a considerable} @t 8 o'clock, in the committee-room, Mulberry street 


degree, of his fidelity in the former. In our ex- 


| perience also, the men who never kept an engage- 
|ment to the moment, the men who were prover- 
|bially always “ behind time,” have been, mostly, 


those who have failed, subsequently, in business, 
We have learned, too, to be cautious of those who 
are over-ready to promise, It is the individual 


who carefully considers before he makes a pledge, | 


who can be most surely depended on to keep it. 


A multiplicity of promises necessarily prevents | 
ithe promiser from observing them all, for one 
|conflicts with the other, and disables even the 


best-intentioned. A disregard of promises, finally, 
is like a fungus, which imperceptibly spreads over 
the whole character, until the moral perceptions 
are perverted and the man actually comes to be- 
lieve he does no wrong, even in breaking faith 
with his warmest friends,—Ledger. 





New York Ship Building.—During the past 


year (1853) no less than 42 steamers of all sizes, 


meeting-house. 
Friends interested in the object of the Association, 
are invited to attend. 
Nataan Kire, Clerk. 
Third month, 1854. 


INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 


Wanted, a well qualified Friend and his wife to reside 
at Tunessassah; to be engaged in managing the farm, 
belonging to the committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing ; and other domestic concerns of the family. Also, 
a suitable Friend to teach the school. 

Application may be made to Joseph Elkinton, No. 
377 South Second street, or Thomas Evans, No. 180 
Arch street. 








| Drep, at his residence in New Jersey, on the 9th of 
| First month last, Ane. HitLMan, a member of Haddon- 

| field Particular Meeting, in his 63d year, of a lingering 

| disease of the lungs, which he bore with patience and 
| resiguation. 





, on the 24th of the First month, 1854, at her 
residence in Roaring Creek, Columbia county, Pa., Ra- 
CHEL Hisss, widow of the late Jason Hibbs, in the 84th 


and an appropriation has been made by the Le-| were built in New York; the whole amount of| year of her age. She was one of the few in the little 
gislature lor this purpose, but it is difficult to pro-| new ships and steamers launched amounted to| meeting of Roaring Creek who remained with Friends 


cure competent teachers. The plan is to employ 
instructors to itinerate and occupy Saturday and 
Sunday with a school at the same place, for which 
the teacher receives one dollar per day. One| 
district reported to the late legislature sixteen | 
schools of this character. The instruction given | 
is principally in the Choctaw language.” 

—_—_ | 


Never Break a Promise, 


In no way, perhaps, can a young man destroy 
his business character more effectually than by | 
obtaining the reputation of one who breaks his 
promises. ‘The mercantile world, in placing un-| 
der its ban the individual who suffers his note to| 
be protested, is less unjust than is popularly sup-| 
posed, Instances of hardship, we are willing to| 
concede, do occasionally arise under the operation | 
of this rule; but they are less frequent than is| 
generally believed, and not more cruel than in| 
similar exceptional cases. Nine men out of ten| 
who fail, owe their insolvency either to boule 
traded bey ond their means, to a careless manage- 
ment of their affairs, or to criminal speculations. 








60,500 tons. In 1852 it amounted to 51,339; 
increase 9,161 tons. There are noW on the 
stocks vessels, the estimated tonnage of which, 
amounts to 35,340 tons, 
taining to be the greatest steamship building port 
in the world, 


—————< 


‘ | 
“He that can please nobody, is not so much to 


be pitied, as he that nobody can please.” 


THE FRIEND. 





THIRD MONTH 18, 1854. 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 

By the Asia steamship we have Liverpool papers to 
the 25th ult. 

The Czar has allowed the Peace delegation from Great 
Britain an opportunity of expressing their feelings 
against war to him. In the meantime the war fever 
appears to grow more violent in Great Britain itself. 

AUSTRALIA.—Gold harvest abundant. A little rain 
needed for the vegetation. 

NICARAGUA.—A launch was sunk in Lake Nicara- 
gua, by which 24 Californians on their return to eastern 
United States were drowned. 


New York is fast at-| 


|since the Hicksite schism. She was exemplary in 
| plainness, and strongly attached to the ancient doc- 
| trines of our religious Society. 

| ——, on the 14th of Second month last, of inflamma- 
| tion of the lungs, NATHANIEL Barton, in the 60th year 


| of his age, a member of Haddonfield Particular Meeting. 





| , in East Goshen, Chester county, Pa., on the 
morning of the 16th of Second month, 1854, Guiretma 
| M., wife of Jonathan Cope, in the 41st year of her age, 
|a member of Goshen Monthly and Particular Meeting. 
| Her last sickness was of short duration, and was borne 
| with much patience. During her illness she was deep- 
|ly concerned on account of her own situation, saying 
| she felt herself a poor weak creature, depending alone 
| upon the Saviour and Bishop of souls, who is ever ready 
| to help all those who come unto him. The prospect of 
| leaving her little family and an afflicted sister, was try- 
jing to her. She affectionately took leave of them with 
| kind admonition to each, saying she felt there was no- 
| thing in her way ; and so passed easily away, leaving those 
who mourn her loss, the comforting hope that her dear 
Lord and Master was near in the time of suffering, and 
at last received her into his glorious kingdom of rest 
and peace. 
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